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tions of the common soldier. Perhaps Malone’s 
summary of Gettysburg is the perfect picture of 
the war as viewed by the man in the ranks: “We 
couldent see what we was a doing.” 


T. Harry Witiiams 
Louisiana State University 


Soviet Economic Warfare. By Robert L. Allen. 
(Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1960. 250 pp., appendixes. $5.00.) 


The burden of Allen’s book is the understand- 
ing of the nature of the Soviet challenge. The 
author proceeds with a penetrating analysis of all 
the aspects of Communist trade, emphasizing that 
it is at present “guerrilla-type economic warfare,” 
which derives from the Soviet “economic neu- 
rosis” of self-sufficiency and forced growth. It is 
this desire for self-sufficiency in all products, as 
exhibited by the enormous growth program of the 
current seven-year plan, that most of all under- 
scores Soviet self-interest in its trade program. 
The awesome aspect of Communist trade opera- 
tions, however, is that they result automatically in 
economic warfare; economic decisions are the re- 
sult of economic, military, and political considera- 
tions, all of which are resolved in the same cen- 
tral, monolithic executive offices. The chapters on 
“Credit for Arms and Capital Goods” and “Per- 
formance and Impact” are enlightening on this 
subject. 


We cannot comprehend Soviet objectives or 
visualize the efficacy of our own policies without 
a thorough understanding of Communist methods 
and means. Allen’s highly analytical work is a 
valuable addition to the library of those who 
would attempt to understand the challenge to 
America and to the free world in the 1960's. 

T. F. Dutro 
Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces 


The Sky Suspended. By Drew Middleton. 
(New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 
1961. 277 pp. $4.50.) 


The chief of the London Bureau of the New 
York Times has written a worthy twenty-year an- 
niversary story of the Battle of Britain. It is not 
a documented history of the first turning point in 
World War II, and is contains little new infor- 
mation. It is not, in addition, an account of the 
first ma‘cr air campaign in military history. 

The Sky Suspended is, however, a well-written 
attempt to re-create the difficult hours when Brit- 
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ain fought alone for its survival. In this reviewer’s 
studied opinion, it slights the timely role of 
Bomber Command and the indispensable role of 
the Observer Corps (which reported all inland 
tracks of German aircraft). A detached docu- 
mented analysis of the Battle of Britain, utilizing 
the available material on both sides of this great 
battle, remains one of the serious gaps in the his- 
toriography of World War II. 

Eucene M. Emme 

National Aeronautics and 

Space Administration 


Admiral Thunderbolt: Vice-Admiral Peter 
Wessel. By Colonel Hans Christian Adamson, 
USAAF. (Philadelphia: Chilton, 1959. xii. 336 
pp. $5.95.) 


Some publishers insist upon debasing books to 
the lowest possible denominator in order to maxi- 
mize sales. Regrettably, Colonel Adamson’s pub- 
lisher succeeded far too well in “de-scholarizing” 
his presentation of loving research in a field of 
such predictably limited interest that small loss 
would have been incurred by orthodox format. 
Innocent of any sustantiating footnotes or even a 
token bibliography, Admiral Thunderbolt is an 
account of the redoubtable Peter Wessel (1690- 
1720) of Trondheim, who by exploits and merit 
made at twenty-eight the rank of vice-admiral in 
the navy of Denmark-Norway. He expertly 
fought Sweden in the Great Northern War. More 
an accomplished and daring specialist in coastal 
war than a formal tactician of fleet battle, Wessel 
was a bona fide reincarnation of heroic Viking. 
Hands hardened in youth by a common seaman’s 
life, he earned ennoblement at twenty-five and the 
title of Tordenskjold—“The thunderbolt that 
strikes and the shield that defends.” Surviving to 
peace and an acquaintance with George I of Eng- 
land that promised a dazzling future, Wessel- 
Tordenskjold found unexpected death in a duel 
murderously contrived by an unemployed German 
soldier of fortune and gambler. 

Slickly written, sped by imaginative and plenti- 
ful reconstruction of possible dialogue, the book 
is unabashedly partisan, but with so little in Eng- 
lish about the Norwegian and Baltic navies, it is 
welcome. It puts some vibrant meat on the solid 
frame found in R. C. Anderson’s basic Naval 
Wars in the Baltic, 1521-1850. 

R. W. Dary 
United States Naval Academy 
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